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SILK CULTURE IN MAINE. 

This business, new to us in itself, and, therefore 
\ikely to make slow progress from this very cause, 
has also been retarded in common with other kinds, 
by the causes, whatever they'may, be, which have 
brought about the general stagnation of all kinds 
of business. A few years.since,sthere was quite 
an excitement on the subject, and many began the 
cultivation of the Mulberry, as preliminary to feed- 
ing and manufacturing. A } 

The State also. stepped forward and offered a 
bounty upon cocoons and reeled silks As the pres- 
sure of the times incteased, the excitement died 
away, and but comparatively few have continued 
their exertions | in} thé! cause. | These exertions, 
though humble, and. of. moderate extent, are nev- 
ertheless operating favorably and will, ultimately 
be valuable in their results. They answer the 
question, can silk be profitably made in Maine ? in 
the affirmative. They also point out many errors 
which have been propagated in regard to the busi- 
ness. One of which 1s that the mulberry should 
be put upon the poorest soil that could be obtained, 
Another, that they might be stripped of their 
leaves early as the second and tuird years of their 
age. Now it appears. that the mulberry will do 
best upon sandy loams, but that should be made of 
good tilth and rich ; and they should not be crop- 
ped too close in early life. 
the preparations which we saw the other day, at 
the Messrs. Popes, Hallowell >< Roads. 

Inthe first place; »they. have about six acres of 
land on which the white mulberry is set out in 
rows, say ten or.a dozen feet apart, and about three 
feet apart in the row... They probably have ten or 
twelve thousand trees, “"Thése trees are of differ- 
entages, and of course of different sizes; but ap- 
pear healthy and vigorous, The spaces between 
the rows are filled with beans sown broad cast, 
They were the small white pea bean. Mr. Pope 
informed us.that they raised 75 bushels in this way, 
on this land last year, 

They have also another nursery of the Chinese 
Mulberry, (Morus Multicaulis,) which looked very 
Hourishing. They have probably tried more ex- 
periments with this last variety of mulberry than 
uly one in this County, if not in the State; and 
they are how confident that it can be made to flour- 
ish here as well as in others of the New-England 
States, by following the process which they do. If 
they set out enttings in the’spring, they take them 
up in the fall and protect them in the cellar. Set 
Par out the nextispring, and in autumn cut them 
ths and run a furrow each side over them, 680 as 

ury them from the air. ‘The next spring hoe 
mr the earth, and let them start up as before, 
: ey Pros be planted oma free sandy loam, and 
sie ora that the” water will drain com- 
” bs: e : Their great enemy seems to be, stand- 
bs ; Ms *; Ireezing and’ thawing’ around: them in 
e Sand fall. “These” trees" are"full of foliage ; 
* took leaves from them measuring ten inches in 
Neth, and sixand a half in width. 
© visited the feeding room where® they’ have a 
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We were pleased with | 








large number, some hundred thousands, of worms 
feeding. The hurdies upon which they were put, 
were made very light and very simple ; similar in 


| structure to Sotne of the chip curtains which ‘are 





used in some places. A bass wood board, half an 
inch in thickness, is cut off as long as you.wash to 
| have the hurdles made. [+ is then soaked in warm 
water or steamed, and shavings planed off the 
edge of sufficient thickness to ensure strength, 
They are then woven in a loom. A sufficient 
‘number of threads of twine form the warp, and.the 
shavings from the filling. In this way hurdles of 
any length are expeditiously made, and when ‘Taid 
upon racks, form an excellent support to the worms, 
The only rule followed in the care of the worms— 
Keep them fed, clean, warm and dry. ‘The Messrs- 
Popes have’also established a filature on a small 


; 


, 


gine. It is not in operation now, but it is their in- 
tention when in operation, to supply, what deficien- 
cy of raw silk they may find, from not raising 
enough, by using the imported. 

We see no good reason in the world why they 
will not ultimately succeed, as indeed might every 
one who would pursue the business Lay same 
system, zeal and industry that they have, It is not 
to be supposed that a new business started under 
every discouragement, of want of knowledge and 
experience, can succeed completely at once. It 
would be a miracle if it should. » But perseverance 
is a mighty conqueror, and the use of proper means, 
always succeeds in effecting the object in pursuit. 
We hope those who have thus far continued the 
culture of silk in Maine, will still pursue the buysi- 
ness, however small may be their establishments, 
The late cold seasons, anda great many concom- 
itant circumstances, have thrown many obstacles 
in your way : but be not discouraged. Every skein 
of silk made at home, makes one the less needed 
from abroad, and adds so much to the real riches 
and independence of the conntry. Every skein of 
silk made at home, is so much produced from the 
leaf and the worm, which otherwise would have 
remained dead and worthless. Every skein of silk 
made at home is so much added, not only to the 
l'wealth of the owner, but brings with it an increase 
| of knowledge, and its proportional amount of power 
of enjoyment and comfort. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 

We saw an article the other day, we. believe in 
the Genesee Farmer, calling the attention of peo- 
ple to investments in Life Insurance Companies ; 
and we would also say a word uvon the subject, as 
it may be beneficial to some of our readers. There 
seems to be a great misunderstanding with some, 
in regard to the meaning ofthe phrase “Life In- 
surance.” In speaking, not long since, to a worthy 
o.d lady, not well versed in business matters, that 
one of the neighbors had invested something ina 
Life Insurance company. “ What presumption !” 
exclaimed she, “to have his life insured upon, as if 
that could prolong his days.” But my good wo- 
man, we replied, you mistake the object. Hedoes 


not expect to add or diminish 'a moment to or from 
his life. ‘The,planof itis this, he pays a certain, 
sum of money to the company, and takes their ob- 
ligation, that if he should die within 2 given time, 





scale, which is worked by a small, neat steam en-) 


\ say one year, the company shall pay to his heirs, « 
‘certain sum of money agreed upon. If he should not 
‘die, the company keep the money which he fas put 
m, The terms vary according to the age, health, 
&c. of the person. we 
Different companies have different rates of an- 
suring,—the following table gives the most com- 
mon rates which are adopted. ’ 
Rates for insuring 100 dollars. a 
Whole 


At the age For «For 
of 1 year. 7 years. Lafe. 
20 years, $ 92 @°98peran, $1,75 per an- 
2 1,12" I 20" * 2,03 
30 « 1,32 145 * 2,38“ 
95) « 153 E70 "et 6.276% 
40 * 1,78 195 = io) al 
45 “ 2,05 227" 384 * 
50" 249 "292 « 4,68" « 


Thus, suppose you are 20 years old and of 
good health, if you pay the company 92 ¢ents, they 
will obligate themselves to pay to your heirs, in 
case you die within the year, 100 dollars. 

If you pay them 98 cents for 7 years, or $6,86, 
and you should die, within 7 years from the date of 
the agreement, they will pay your heirs 100 dollars. 
Or if you will pay them #1,75 a year, as long as 
you live, they will pay your heirs 100 dollars’ when- 
ever youdie. You may thus increase the amount 
to be paid at your decease, by increasing the 
amount that you pay the company. 

If you are forty years old, and pay them $1,78, 
they will pay your heirs, in case of your death 
withit the year, 400 dollars ;—if you pay them ten 
times as much, or 817,80, they will pay your heirs 
ten times as much, or $1000, should you die within 
the time specified, Should yow pay at 40 years of 
age, $19,50, they will pay your heirs, if you should 
die within 7 years, $1000. 

This ‘is what is meant by “life insurance,” and 
is an excellent method, by paying little, to insure 
-a.certain sum te, make your family comfortable, in 
the event. of your being taken away from them by 
natural death, ima certain time. Sci 


SIX ROWED BARLEY. 

Is this variety of Barley the best.?.. Some of our 
}neighbors have raised a good: erop: of this. kind, 
‘harvested it and are now eating’ the fruits, while 
| many fields of thetwo rowed ate still unripe. Was 
the former sowm earlier, or i it in fact an 
earlier sort ? The barley crop is . gain- 
ing favor with our farmers, and deservedly so, 
' for it appears to be one of the most valuable grains. 
‘It comes off earlier than our wheat, and when cut 
a little early, and properly ground, makes very good 
bread ; thus supplying any: lack which there may 
be in the meal chest previous to cutting wheat, It 
is also equal to corn for making pork, and yields 
well per acre. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | 


“ESSAYS ON THE GRAIN worm. 
ne No, 2. 
ee Dixfield, Dec. 13, 1837. 
Messrs. Trustees or tHe Kennepec Co. 
PAgriounTuraL Society ~The following is sub- 
mitted to your consideration, more from a hope of 
benefitting the community, than from any othcr 
consideration. 
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If the history.of the insects called Grain Worms, | it requires to vegetate wheat, and grow it to the | uselesss, and the flies fall to the gr ; vo — 


is ever obtained, it will be gathered in detached | blossom, , ‘I'he flies commence laying theireggsa| These being the facts,. it is evid ih € 
fragments, as it is probable no one individual has | short time before the blossoms appear, and the last things are necessary ‘to the henefeiy nat it She 
at.this time any very extensive knowledge of them, | season were actively engaged in depositing them | sowing lime. PF oie Tesults loth, whe! 
L have taken a great interest in relation to them | from ten to twelve days. ‘The egg, when first de- Ist. That the flies are n od the oe ye upper 
from the time’] first became acquainted with them ;| posited, is so small as scarcely to be discovered That the lime, be sowed before the. on a the Upt 


and have inquired into their history, as to the place | without the aid of a magnifying glass,—is a little ‘their Coes. 3d. That the air be filled with : ot Of ¥ 
where they were first discovered,—the length of | sypaien!. and nearly of an orange color. It soon sp that shall aa, a wings of the ie 

time they have been knowe,—whether they have | increases in length, and shows some signs of life, ‘that the particles of lime may adhere to-g 

been known prior to their. present visit, and how |—and when disturbed, its motions are oscillatory. When lime is applied under these cir, ong the 


extensive a portion of the country they haye spread It 1s then a smooth grub, about three-sixteenths_ of | it may be considered a sure remedy, (But tis 
ad 


over : but the information obtained, is quite vague | an inch in length. I have seen them upon the top combination of circumstances The ma 
and indefinite. | of full grown kernels; but they are generally by | Hence the different effects of its application "3 ts brisk 

I have, however, afew facts that I might com- | the side of them, and sometimes several with the | also the diversity of opinion. I would Not, howes! in abou 
municate.. I haye been informed by a gentleman same kernel. They either suck the nourishment | &% discourage its use. Ashes applied medal ,: hine pass 
who states that “he has resided in the north-west- | from the kernel, or are poison to it, I have never lar circumstances, will be beneficia] in tila. pa little 
erly part of New-York eight years, that the fly ‘discovered the least incision inthe kernels. The ‘o their alkaline properties, 7 y makes . 


committed some. depredations about the Lakes, | kernel curves where they lay against it, and does | Early sown grain 18 most liable to be injured by 
six years last.season ; and he has since heard of it | not fill. If the grain stands till fully ripe, and the | the grain worm, unless. it be very forwani, 1, 
in the westerly part of New-York, in Vermont, and ‘heads turn down, many of them drop out. After last season, grain sowed the last week or ten 
along-the St. Lawrence river, and that they still| the grain is fully mpe, their ravages are over for | of May, wer not injured by them, Alll sown ; 
continue to do more or less injury upon the farms that season; and after the grain is harvested, no ¥!0VS that, in the vicinity of their, ravages, ; 
where they were first discovered in those places.” | further injury is sustained—except that the grain | OTe oF less damaged. vs i gabe 
In 1832, they were in towns along the Connect- | that is partially filled, shrinks more than that which | It is certain that their ravages have’ been op 
jicut river. In 1833, they were in Gilead, Bethel, is fully grown. | est yt plains and intervale lands; but I presume ought ‘ 
and towns adjacent to the White Mountains. In| I took about a table spoonful of the grubs, and. this difference results more from the forwanipes 
1834, they were very destructive in Bethel and | mixed them with soil from the wheat field, and of the grain than from any other cause, | beleys 
Rumford,and made their appearance in Dixfield,| have kept them there about two months. One the opinion has been that this resulted from 
Canton and Livermore; and also in towns along the | half of. them have been exposed to the weather the | *S!tation of the grain by wind. This must be 
Saco and Sandy rivers; and have since continued | whole time ; and upon examination they do hot ap- mistaken notion. My grain that was most injure 
to progress in an-easterly direction at about twenty | per to have undergone any visible change. Anoth- | by them, be saa almost as airy as the top of } 
or thirty miles a year. ‘er part of them was moistened and placed upon | Blanc, being situated where the air is in toa 
From what I have learned, I suppose the fly to| the roof of a building, spread thin ina pan, thro’ 


After ha 
found, s 


Ma. Ho: 





when it cannot be perceived onthe hills around 


be a-native of our own country, and has existed | one of our early cold nights, and frozen. I then | I have heard it recommended: to. burn the els an the rail 
about the great Lakes, by depositing their eggs in mixed some wheat with the soil, and have kept | and straw of our wheat, This would do, if ysiness th 
some-kind of wild grain that may have grownthere; them in the best situation to vegetate the grain | fly did not depositiits eggs any where excer plculation 
and tgriculture has extended in that direction, until |The grain came forward, and has grown finely ; | wheat, and all of them could be secured with ould tak 
it reached them, and they have found in the heads the grubs are also.doing well. Some of them are a and chaff, and every farmer influencet inst of all, 
of wheat, good recepticles for the deposit of their | 1-4 of an inch in length. Their external covering | °°™° into the measure. Late ploughing the iged to be 
eggs; and from the facilities thus afforded for the seems partially transparent. There is a dark spec | ble has also been recommended. ‘This will ef ave heard 
propagation of their species, have spread till they near one end; and, if Iam not deceived, there is | nothing unless the grubs are all shaken from th assachust 
have assumed their present formidable aspect; or some #ppearance of wings inside the covering.— | grain when cut,—and thenit would be a doubt pike, wher 
they may be of foreign origin, and have been These results are very different from my expecta- | ©Xponment. Beet tha fe. ok ae | the expe 
brought into the Canadas in foreign grain. I be- | tions. T’'wo years. ago I-harvested my grain very pet : a id e bai ” poe me . ead 
lieve that this, Worm isa native of cold climates, | damp, and it was heated in the mow. I thrashed | 1 APTA MAE! ATER ONG PERS ON pouthern o 

alte ’ a when disturbed, it invariably rises to fly toan ist and fi 
I ain informed by an.individual who has spent two | two bushels, and winnowed it in the wind; and af-|)) 90a. 4 A nnn leet alee antiiele vara’ ng 
seasons in the Upper'Province, that they are very ter it had lain in the pile an hour, the top of the | te Kn an in WP ome or — oe he ‘ Every fa 
destructive to the crops; so much so, that the Cath- | pile was alive with worms or caterpillars, about 3-8 | sheik shit atin ~e ns wie Pye % yards § 
olic inhabitants besought their Priests to interpose | of an inch in length, with a row of bristles stick- | bie it ms ' ; He : wet “ 4 found’ he hog yar 
their petitions in their behalf. ‘ing up along their backs and from their sides, | oii alli Shading miphens 4 

: a. ~ a .? succeed beyond my expectations; and from nay esca 
As relates to the history, the origin and spread | which I supposed were the weevils. I now give | - tert pe 
¥ pte : ; | success of this simple experiment, I have thoug the man 

of the Wheat fly, the few facts above, are all that’ it as my opinion that their metamorphose is from | <6 deceit ne. ben tami ete ice eleciae Saal a 
I have learned. ‘the grub to a fly. One thing is.certain, that they | for te late ar “¢ ~ nit leg rae se Is a 
The first- appearance of the fly in the spring, |retain-the grub form through the. winter, and for | heir Sia os siiitiilidiheae oy _ 
though it, may have wintered in the form of a grub, two months in the spring. et oe ° hine is constructed as follows. If cy fan ; 
is about the time the wheat heads are making their ! do not know that the fly deposits any eggs_.af- |, Brey Bes es eves, Witte 
Bower . hpedichann gee T'wo wheels, 5 feet diameter, made as light 25% } better me: 
appearance above the leaves.» And here I will, ter dark; but from my observation, their most. ac- | |. ; ; 3. ose ya 
state, that there w tly th kinds of |tive.time is between sun set and dark, and in| tible,—the felloes 2 inches deep, and one Every far 
Y * 7, eee ee ’ > , thick on the concave ; the conwex surface reduces 0 obtain tl 


flies upon my grain the last, season—which were , cloudy weather. 


| nearly to an edge, rocured, 








doubtless the male and female in different states of, ‘I’o destroy this insect, or prevent its ravages, is Qd. An axletree of light-wood, 16 1-2 fuet ion ind of oat 
nfatuyity. The female is larger than the black fly,| truly of almost vital importance. | and two inches square. a y a 
very well known to those who visit our forests the} The application of lime, if applied at a suitable | 3d. Two shives, 10 feet long, and 1 1-2 int sion i ye 
latter part of June ; its belly and.exterior parts are | time, is doubtless of great utility ; notwithstanding | square diameter ; tenoned into the axletree, in a wen 
of a yellowish color ; its. wings. nearly the length | its general failure the last seasou. Some have within each wheel; the opposite ends oonverg ' es 
of a musketoe’s, and nearly of the color. The | supposed, that, as the grub is. of animal substance, | nearly or quite tagether—these are, '0 guide “Tthag he 
male is somewhat smaller than the female, (which the alkali destroys it; but thisas.a mistake. ‘The prope! the car. _— b sonia | 
is the case with all the species of flies,) and of a| lime does not reach the grub, nor does the mixture! 4th, ‘Three slats, 2 1+2 feet long, 1-2 inch ™ a a 
darker color,—feeds upon the grain, and especially | after it becomes alkaline, ‘and 2 inches wide—pass through the oe | faren ‘ay 
upon rye, if there are any scattering heads among| If the heads of wheat are white with lime, it right angles with the. stuves, or perpen! * mare for | 
the wheat, or near by; and even on fields at a dis-| does not prevent the fly from depositing its eggs, and moveable, fastened wiih(a thumb dl 4 tttitions 
tance from the wheat field. ‘Ihave never seen jor destroy the eggs after they are deposited ; and '—one in the centre and one near each whee > thrive : 
teir eggs deposited in the ears of rye; but they | indeed it is impossible tu destroy them after they | 5th. A fod, 1 inch square, upon the upper ther food 

prefer to feed upon the clevel while growing—a | are deposited, without destroying the grain. lower ends of the slats —15 feet.6 inches ine Now Let 
hundred upon the same head, It reqaires about| The beneficial results from lime are in conse-| 6th. Place two other rods upon the ov Mcticed b. 
the same degree of heat, and Jength of time, to| quence of the particles of lime falling upon thearms from the centre of the slats—the “ne Hd the man; 
hatch them from their eggs or grubs, and bring wings of the flies and corroding their thin,and,ex-.| above the thills—both. equidistant, from 0 BA wracier of t 
them to a proper state to deposite their eggs, that tremely delicate texture, thereby rendering: them | first rods, forming ® half-circie.. 
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nih. Cover* this frame’ with suitable cloth, so | only two acres of clover ground. He assures the 
e ing similar tohalf a bolting public trat all these swine grew very fast ; and also 
nat it shall form something sim ar to g | public | ese swine gre ry ; anda 
joth,when upon the ree) with both ends closed— gives it as his opinion, that this use of clover is 
ve upper edge of the cloth ought to pass forward | much more profitable than when converted into hay. 
the upper rod, and elevated a little by the sup- | Now why cannot a New-England Yankee, by prac- 
tof wires from the rod—the thills will pass’ ticing the same method, realize the same results— 
hough the cloth. even in the State of Maine? Dr, Dean says that 
“th, Place several good brimstone matches ,it is an excellent piece of husbandry to make a 
or the axletree. Light them up, and the ma- | hog pasture of ar orchard; and he tell us that an 
sine is ready for operation. _jorchard may be prepared with clover as well as any 
The machine is to be pushed before the operator | other spot of ground. 

, brisk walk. ‘The lower rod should brush the} I think it is’ bad husbandry to put apple trees up- 
in about six inches from the top. As the ma- on good tillage lands. If the farmer has stony 
vie passes over the graifl, the breadths should | ground,” that is’ not easily tilled, there he should 
pa little; and it should be used as soon as thé plant his orchard. The grass in orchards (espe- 
v mikes its appearance, between sunset and dark, | cially if the trees be large and stand near each 
several nights in succession; not, however, till | other) is not so sweet and nutritious as that which 
1 heads of wheat appear above the leaves. It grows on ground unencumbered with trees; still 
#) be readily perceived that the width of the I think for many reasons, swine should run in or- 
chine is not material. Ihave recommended 16 chards. If the trees in an orchard be too large 
9feet for despatch. It is probable that large or too thick to admit of tillage, the little patches 
wn straw may require larger wheels ; but I pre- | between the trees may be ploughed as often as 
me it will operate well if the lower rod is necessary, and sowed with fresh clover seed : to 
yaght close to the axletree, and the axletree brush- | sow a few oats is also a good idea. The farmer 
; tie grain one foot trom the ‘tops—if the matches | need not plough his whole orchard at once, but he 













































+s situated a little above the axletree. 
After having passed over the grain, the flies will 
found, suffocated upon the canvass of the car. 








Yours, &¢., © | 
LEONARD NORCROSS. 

0 SWINE. 
nround, Nis. Houmes :—In no part of the United States | 
the cl sn the raising of pork be made a more profitable 
do, if iness than in the State of Maine. In making | 
excent siculations of the profits of swine husbandry, we 
| with: yould take many subjects into consideration.— | 
uenced t inst of all, let us notice manure—always acknow]- | 
r the iged to be the basis of all good husbandry. 1) 
will eff ve heard it asserted that many of the farmers of | 
 from-t assachusetts say that the manure a hog will | 
a doubt yike, when well supplied with materials, will pay 


|| the expense of his keeping. If this supposition 
correct, then we can raise pork as cheap as our 
Southern or Western brethren, whose swine sub- 
ist and fatten on what grows spontaneously. 

Every farmer should have his hog pens and his 


} 


he hog yard is upon descending ground, it should 
pundit ¢ 0 contrived by digging, that none of its virtues 
| from ay escape in a liquid state; and if the liquid part 
the manure in the hog pen escapes through the 
oor, it is an unpardonable waste, unless the far- 
ver should cart an abundance of loam and put be- 
teath the floor of his hog stye, to absorb those rich 
' uices, which are annually lost, if he cannot devise 
git a8 Pm Vetter method. 

| one ie Every farmer in the State should be ambitious 
ve reduce obtain the very best breed of swine that can be 
focured. A poor breed of swine, or in fact any 


lows. 18 


2 feet iong 


11-2 int J Nothing is wanting but a little energy, and a> 

ree, nion of efforts, to get rid of all unprofitable stock 

sont éttil id substitute in its stead that which will be high- 
wide Y profitable, 

° It has been said, that in order to raise swine, it 
inch thie » Necessary that the farmer should have a large 
axietree 
yendicult farmer who has not large quantities of milk to 


itTitious food ; and probably they may be made 


thrive well in a clover pasture, without much 
et food, 


a the management of sw 


u 
‘imer of the year 1766, he pastured 64 swine on 


og yards so moddled that no manure be lost. If, 


ind of animals, is a dead loss upon the communi- | 


“iy; but I do not think this absolutely necessary. 


her let us notice the method of management 
PRcticed by Arthur Young, Esq., of Great Britain, 


may plough a part cvery year,—by so doing he may 
constantly improve the soil at a very light expense. 

If it be admitted that hogs should run in or- 
chards, still I think that every farmer who would 
raise a considerabie number of swine, should ‘set 
apart at least one acre of land adjoining his or- 
chard, for the purpose of cultivating clover for his 
swine. 

This acre should be kept one half in tillage and 
the other half in clover, alternately ; and as clover | 
is a biennial plant, is best to change from grass to 
tillage, every second year; thus affording a con- 
stant supply of fresh clover. By so doing hogs 
will not be compelled to feed wholly upon grass 
growing in orchards. And last, not least, by pas- 
turing land with swine, and sowing clover seed | 
abundantly, the farmer may enrich his soil in an | 
eminent degree. 

The winter food for swine should be principally 
roots, which should be boiled or steam boiled.— 
This'‘is winter work, and the farmer cannot be more 
profitably employed. If potatoes are boiled, the 
water should be immediately drained off. The 
water in which potatoes are boiled, is of a poison- 
ous nature, and injurious to swine or cattle. 

| In this State I think it is bad economy to raise 


' 
} 


-much corn or gtain for store swine. A warm tight 





millet, oats, peas, amd barley, are all good: let ex- 
periments demonstrate which kinds are best— 
Swine should be at all times supplied with salt, as 
well as neat stock. Swine under the process of 
fattening, should also be furnished with sauce, as 
well as other epicures; such as boiled apples or 
boiled pumpkins, ©! pumpkins,—has any Yan- 
kee learned how profitable are boiled pumpkins, for 
fattening swine ? ‘To give fattening swine occa- 
sionally a quantity boiled apples or pumpkins will 
increase their appetites for their other food. One 
cart load of pumpkins when boiled is worth two 
cart loads of potatoes. How many cart loads of 
pumpkins can be raised upon an acre of land prop- 
erly cultivated and manured? Will farmers try 
the experiment ? | 

If our farmers are true to their best interests, we 
can say to our Southern and Western friends :— 
Whatever else we may want of you—whether it be 
tobacce, rice or cotton, we will not take your pork. 

R. 
Rumford, July, 1838. 





TOP ONIONS. 

In passing through Penobscot County last week, 
we stopped at the beautiful and thriving village of 
Newport, and by invitation from J. Prescott, Esq., 
landlord at the Hotel, we examined in his garden 
some of what he termed “Top Onions.” They 
grow from the bulb. The stalk runs up from 20 to 
24 inches, and then @ cluster of from 3 to 6 perfect 
and handsomely formed onions come out. The 
stalk then continues 12 or 18 inches furthe™, and 
another clustér of equal number forms. He in- 
formed us that'those that grow in the first cluster 
will produce fruit the next year, and those in the 
second cluster not until the second year after. He 
thinks the quality and flavorforthe table superior to 
the common onion, and all things ‘considered they 
are as profitable’a crop. There 1s no danger of 
planting bad seed, or of having the plants des- 


fection earlier than the common onions. ° S. 





Mecuanics’ Farr.—-We understand that the 
Maine Mechanic Association are actively engaged 
making preparations for their Fair which is to take 
place next month—and also for their annual cele- 
bration, which is to occur during the Fair. Those 
who intend to exhibit articles at the Fair, in the 
city or abroad, must bestir themselves, for the time 
will be soon athand. We should not be surprised 
if the Exhibition were one of a most attractive 





shelter is very necessary for the hog in this cold 
climate, and this animal, so epicurean and gentle- 
manly in his diet, must be well lodged, or he will 
not thrive. An abundance of litter should be fur- 
nished him, and this mode of consuming straw 1s 
more profitable than when used as fodder for cattle, 
even if mixed with ruta baga. I would not have 
it understood that farmers should consume all their 
straw as litter for swine, but merely that they 
should not be too stingy in this matter. 
| Iwill now say something in regard to the fatten- 
ing of swine. He that makes the greatest amount 
‘of pork at the least expense is the best farmer.— 
Mr, Young undertook a number of experiments to 
ascertain the cheapest mode of fattening swine, 
and it is said he gave the preference to boiled car- 
satel 


tee fi " . : . 
or his pigs, may give them other kindsof\ . qf good pork can be made by feeding swine with 


carrots, I think it bad economy to consume much 
‘corn or grain for this purpose—at least till we can 
do away the necessity of “going to New-York to 
mill.” But the hog is very fastidious in his diet ; 
he must be gratified with a variety or not thrive, 





ine. It is said that inthe therefore I think some kind of meal should be mix- 


‘ed’ with his food: Meal made of buckwheat, 


and useful character. It bids fair to be so now— 

iand itis inthe hanas of a class of men who will 
| be very likely to do it up well. The address inci- 

| dental to the Triennial Celebration, is to be by 
Joun Neau.—Port. Argus. 


' 





| AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 

| Ata meeting of a respectable number of Farm- 
ers and others interested in Agricultural Improve- 
ment, held at the Baptist Meeting House in Bloom- 
field, on Saturday the 14th of July, 1838, it was 
voted unanimously to form an Agricultural Socie- 
ty, and to accept the Act of Incorporation passed 
by the last legislature. 

A Committee was then appointed to report a 
Constitution for the Society, which after some a- 
mendinents, was adopted. 

The following officers were then chosen :—E- 
leazer Coburn, President ; Dr. James Bates, Hen- 
ry Lawrence, Vice Presidents ; Eben Weston, Re- 
cording Secretary ; Col. Eben H. Neil, Treasurer; 
Capt. Joseph Weston, Major Daniel Alleo, Heber 
Wheeler, ‘T'rustees. 

Joseph B. Webb, Gershom Harvill, Cornelius 
Nye, Cominittee on Steck. 

Jolin W. Sawtelle, Amasa Bigelow, Benjamin 
MeDaniels, Committee on Cro 

William Allen, Jr., Joseph Russell, Stephen 
Weston, Jr., Committee on Manufactures.—Som- 
| erset Journal. 





troyed by worms while ycung. ‘They come to per- . 





i 


| questions to you, and if ys an site abe! we en ‘form for collecting the same, and he proceeds in 
he Maine Farmer, you will confer ‘ i 

the columns of the Main ry every particular according to law he cannot, be ited that he encroached on the 

—-Verdiet for the plaintiff 
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LEGAL. | [Ans. A town raises a tax and the Assessors 

ihe ; , lassess it. If the money 1s reised for an i egal 
BY MARCIAN SEAVEY. purpose, the town is liable. The A are 
> = |liable only for their personal faithfulness in the 
’ RESIDENCE. | performance of their duty. If the tax is Jegally 
Dear Sin,—I take the liberty to propose two | committed to the Collector, witha warrant im due’ 





; 














made liable. |} 


RIGHTS OF THE BORROWER AND 


a favor on a subscriber, 
The first is, Suppose a man left the town of his 


residence one year ago last May, and came to the | 





| LENDER. 
town ot A, and worked there two or three months. | 
and then went to the town of B, and worked there | James H. Suydam “" Ralph Bogert, vs. John. 
orris, 


two or three months,—then returns to the town of cso rhea tes. hOT oAt Cole: 
' ‘ an actio ‘of, 

>, ae barge creole dic mygeetty Smeg ih wk rt | borse lent by the plaintiffs to the defendant, and 

made a partial agreement the first two months,) and | a o.ident ally killed ‘while‘to tite a 

then stays in town five or six,weeks; fhen returns; From the evidence adduced, ‘it appeared. that 

to the place of his residence, and remains there till | in March last, the plaintiffs lent the defendant a 


Laie ooh his d cloth es | horse to drive under his wagon, and ‘one of the 
i phen Acrmgctor pe hg age etna alten: Peerenaeony plaintiffs accompanied him during part of his 


sehen i het ae ‘ “— hs, rentmede. when drive, but was not with him when the horse was. 
does this man begin to make his residence ? killed. 
[Ans. At the time he comes with his chest and} On the evening of the day the plaintiff borrow- 


int ed the horse, while he was driving through 42d st. 
ne AT the intelitaom of ‘remaatng tiers, "snd the horse suddenly leaped aside of the road, and 
not before. 


__|in doing so, caused the shaft of the wagon to en- 
2d. Suppose a young man left his residence in | ter its shoulder, from the effects of which it died 


tl try ; and perhaps trav- | the same night. On the same evening that the ac- 
wry nici pa as 198 fae pret te ah G | cident occurred, the defendant informed the plain} 
toe (reek P Ps | tiffs’ groom of it, and said that he would cover all 


or 8 months in one of them, in different parts of the damages. He however subsequently. refuged 
the State, and then returns to the town of his resi-| to pay anything for the horse, and the present suit 
dence in July, 1838. Will he be a voter at the | was instituted against him, and $150 ciaimed as 


Lowy! own of his resi- | V#lue of the horse. 
neat ope et eee er The defence set up was, that the horse had been 


dence ? , W. B. | killed. novfrom any negligence or fault of the de- 
Parkman, July 19, 1838. fendant, and that therefore «he was not bound to | 


Ans. A residence cannot be lost until a new | pay for it. ‘There was no evidence to show pr mt 
Pad ., | ly low the accident occurred, but it appeared that | 
one is obtained; and as the persdn ‘alluded to, in ) immediately before it did happen, the defendant | 


the question proposed to us, did not gain a resi- | was driving the horse along the road very. leis- 
dence in any town where he temporarily stopped— _urely. haunt FY 
congequently on his return he is entitled to all the} Hvidence was adduced by the plaintiffs, to show | 


rights-and privileges of a citizen in the town of his that the horse was docile and free from any vi- 
daleabe . | cious habits, Its value was estimated by different 


witnesses, ar from $60 to $150. 
The Court charged the Jury that the promise 
BETTERMENTS—-TRESPASS—TAXES. | which the defendant made in, relation to paying 


What kind of seizure is necessary to constitute | for the horse, was not binding on him, but the Ju-| 
the possession of land of a non-resident proprietor, ry might take it into consideration iu connection | 


under the Limitation act of Mach 19, 1821, and| With the other facts of the case. If the horse was | 
ten killed in consequence of the defendant’s negli-| 
additional; Feb. 25, 1825? Query—whether. the gence, then the Jury should award the plaintiff 


owner can be disseized of his property if the seiz- such compensation as they considered him entitled 
er or occupier does not give it in to be taxed as his to, But if the defendant had taken as much 
own, and pays the taxes ?. care of the horse as a man ordinarily does of his 


[The Jaw provides, that, to constitute the posses- | ae then he was not responsible for tie acci-| 
sion and improvement intended by the act, it shall) Verdict for the defendant.—W. Y. Jour. Com. 
not be deemed necessary that the premises defend- | ' 
ed shall have been surrounded by fences or ren- | UN ! sis 
dered inaccessible by other obstructions; but it! 9: Labaugh, vs. William H. Pinckney—This was 

‘i 2 , ; an action on the case to recover the amount of a 
shall be sufficient if the possession, occupancy and bill ot goods delivered to the defendant’s son. It 
improvement thereof by the tenant, or those under appeared that on the 8th of November, 1836, the 
whom he claims, shall haye been open, notorious | defendant called at the plaintiff's store and told 


and exclusive, comporting with the ordinary man- him that his, the defendant’s son, was going into | 
business, and that le would be respensible for any | 


agement of similar estates in the “sy reat and goods which the plaintiff sold him. On the 9th of | 
ogcupancy of those who have title thereto, and sat- | N ovember, the-defendant brought. his son and in- 
isfactorily indicative of such exercise of owner-| troduced him to the plaintiff afterwards sold. him 
ship as is usual in the improvement of a farm by its | 890ds at various times, on aceount of which abal- 


, : ’ ance of $150 remained due to the plaintiff. 
owner, and ao part of the premises demended and The defence set up was, that the defendant had 


defended in manner aforesaid shall be excluded | received no consideration for the alleged debt, 
from the appraisement provided, because the same | and that the claim came within the statute of 
may be woodland or without actual improvement. } | frauds. 


Can the settler or seizer support an action.against, ygemes for plaintiff, $150 32. 
EJECTMENT. | 


a stranger for trespass, within the time ]imited in| 
said act to defeat the owner ? Fleck vs..Fowler.—This was an action of eject- | 


R ment. 
(Aus mg Lom aOR ey of, Jand gan The defendant isthe owner of a lot in Watts | 
maintain an action against a styanger for trespass. ] street, on which he builj a house some fifteen or 
If a town assess a tax unlawfully, and in collect- | sixteen years back, and the plaintiff purchased the 


ing such tax, the Collector sells non-resident land, | !°t odious Pay oat drt 480, me getting. 
-. : er it surveyed fou ve defendant’s house liad | 
pr ee a om ~ the usual form, who is liable been built eight inches on the adjaining. lot. pur- 
for damages—the Town, or the Collector ? chased by the plaintif. When thé plaintiff made. 

Respectfully yours, Sugscriver. | this discovery he communicated it. to ‘the defend- | 


e 
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ACCOUNTABILITY. 











single individuals of these minute animals, thou 


| ject will not be deemed too ambitious, We shoul 


land all the manure is, provided and prel 









ant and the latter ack 
creached eight inches and 
rent it from Flock, whieh. 

The defence set up. was 


held an adverse possession of the 
ears, which gave him. digi 


his appeared ho not 
had only ponseatciiaiaiiien 


had on different occasions . 








This obliges the defendant to tke dow, 
part of his house whiel: forms that 
—V. Y. Journal of Commerce, te Speroeclmen 


AGRICULTURAL 


<= 
MATERIALS EOR MANURE, 
We have spoken of various sources and 
of accumulation and manufacture jn re to 
nures; the barn cellar, the hogistye, ne yt 


j 
. 








compost heap, the wash tubs, the sink ; 
to all these matters we have made « 
which we hope will be taken in good par 
farmers ; and which we are persuaded, j 
attended to, will result in saeeumulars 

ble manure little dreamt of, when th 
of the beap was laid, and the first” 
brought to it. The sailors tell us. of ext 
lands, holding a large populatibn and 
thei in plenty, and reefs stretching the 
miles in the ocean, and columns of coral rx: 

from the very depths of the sea to its pidtardead 
it the sea could be fora time withdrawn, aud their 
vast height and proportions disclosed to the eye 
they would be seen casting into the shade evey 
the mighty pyramids of Egypt and the proudes 
trophies of human art and labor ; and all thee 
were the the result of the combined and uninier. 
mitted toil of small insects, laboring constan. 
ly at these erections by the gradual deposits of 
minute atoms. | These mighty masses show wha 
van be effected by preserving labor even with mos 
humble instruments and means. The termites 
ants of Africa erect large cabins, which, spread 
out upon extensive plains, look line a yast wilite 
ry encampment. We see constantly upon our 
own pitch-pine plains, these heaps which the 
common pismires accumulate ; and observe that 
all this is the product of single atoms broughtby 





ands of whom we destroy at_a single fvotsie 
Every part of creation illustrates the extraordine 
ry, immense, and triumphant results of persever 
ing Jabor. Many of the largest fortunes that hav 
ever been accumulated have arisen from minut 
savings and deposits. 

We hope our illustrations of this homely sv 


be glad to make them a striking and memort!? 
as possible; and we care little for the soure 
whence they are drawn, provided only we cat I 
duce the farmers to gather every thing, and to s@ 
every thing, which comes in their way, by whe 
the means of enriching their farms may be ret 
ed or extended. We reiterate the great poste 
that almost every farm, certainly where is )™ 
ducts are consumed on the place, contains te 
means of maintaining and extending its fertlis 
Every traveller who visits China, reports tie eh 
traordinary condition of the Chiness cultivaie 
and concludes by stating that the most remars’ 
and parricular attention is paid to the saviog® 
manure. Jf gold dust, if coin itself were spn 
led in their sweets, they could not be more iy 
in picking it up, and collecting it Sieg 
they are in picking up and collecting WH" 
may go to the inerease of their meanest 
Itis in this matter oug farmers fail, i A 
more than in, any thing else connected a 
agriculture ;_and this is a failure hae te oo 
affecting their interests, If we work + hal 
improved agriculture, a revqhition 30 iy is 
must take place here; and when this 1 


which we ean’ provide and, prepare, we hav 
counted Uokiparalivel ialf’ tive eo ie. 
getting of manure on a farm must 9° mgd 
7 may care, and jabor as the get 
crops from, that farm. aa 

Were of opinion that on every Fae 
farm there should be a man employ gwd excl 
and horse or yoke of oxen, wliose 8” 
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<ive business it should, be, excepting in some ex- 


en. : mergency, to.collect the materials for 
Ror Se 0d te pt shor in the way of being 

man factured. Itis not enough for the farmer to 
a — he will do thiswat his leisure ; this shall be the 


odd times; he will attend to this 


t— lusiness ; 
nothing else presses upon him. It must be 
oa 2 seal constant, itueiedl- object of study and 
di, jabor. Remember again that every vegetable sub- 
és, ing erted into a manure. ; 
1 thay pat oo will look out of the window where we 
ment are sitting and See what in hasty glance comes 
within our sight, which ought to be saved. 
isthe garden, with en abundance of weeds and 
re" decayed vegetable ; collect all them and Jet them 
a into the hogs’ pen or the barn eellar. There is 


the pasture, Where, bramble oushes, sweet fern, 
Cadada thistles, alder bushes, brakes, &c. abound. 








Ineans Gather them, and you will at the same time clean 
to ma- your pastures, ‘There is the road lined for miles 
vy, the’ with all sorts of weeds me coun Sresents get 
respect them. There is many a mud hole, wuich rece:ves 
ations, the washings of the streets, and where a great 
Dy the deal of valuable and rich manure has been collect- 
roperly ‘ed; enpty that, There is a large shade tree, 
Vala where the cattle daily collect ; and where their 
ndation droppings are accumulated ; collect these and 
butions them in the common heap. There is many a 
SIVe it rich spot by the side of the roads, which without 
— any prejudice to your neighbor or the penis you 
ves | can plough up ; take of the mould, and carry that 
| rising likewise into your manure yard. ere is the re- 
ace, and fuse of the shoe shop, seraps of leather, &c., col- 
ui thei, lect them and lay them on your land to be plough- 
the eye edin. There is a clay pit; occasionally. get a 
de even load or two of that and throw into your barn 
proudes yard. It will greatly improve the composition. 
ll thew Then you have a wood or grove at band ; collect 
Lanier ihe leaves from that and lay them in store for lit- 
abeng? tering your cattle-stalls and your styes. But you 


posits of 
ow What 
vith most 










have abog meadow; here then is an abundant 


supply of the materials for enriching your fields. 


Collectthis mud; itis full of the most enriching 


been raised upon an acre even in our own granite corn had no. manure—produce as follows: 500 
soil.» The incredulous may sneer at this; that | bushels sound corn, sold at 80 cents, $400 ; 1500 
does not at all effect the fact. It neither makes bushels potatoes, sold from 30 to 37 1-2 cents, say 
nor unmakes nor alters them. They are estabiish- 35 cents per bushel, $525. The seasons of 1836 
ed by full and incontrovertible evidence. This and 1837 were unfavorable for corn with us, and 
| however bas been done by liberal cultivation, lib- itripened late. Part of the above field is in with 
eral manuring, applied wich sound judgment; at wheat, sown in the fall, with a light dressing of 
proper times and in a proper form. compost—the residue in spring wheat, withour 

he collection of this manure and its applica-| manure ; both Jook well. In endeavoring to be 


stance, and every animal substance is capable of | tion to the soil and crop is we admit laborions, | as brief as possible, I am apprehensive I have not 


been sufficiently explicit to be clearly under- 
Thy friend, , 
Epwakp Taryatu. 


and requires incessant care and dilligence. Ino 
this respect the new countries have immense ad- siood. 
vantages over us; and when we compare ourse- [J6. 
vere and expensive cultivation with their little ex- | 
pense and abundant returns we are often half dis- Sumac. ‘ 
posed to pull up our boots and put on our hatand| Mr. Eprron.—-in the fourteenth mumber of 
gloves. But then we come back to the great es- your second volume, “ A Friend to Native Indus- 
tablished position, that iculture in almost any | try,” invokes attention to the produce of one of 
part of New England liaving ordinary advantages, our indigenous plants, namely, the sumac ; more 
where conducted with skill, judgment, and frugal- | than 13,000 tons of which, he says, were consum- 
ity, affords an ample remuneration for all toil ed in England, in 1832 and 1533, for dyeing, Will 
and all the expense incurred ; and when we rec- “A Friend,” or some other friend, should thismeet 
ollect the multiplied social advantages which our ‘the eye of such, be so kind as to inform us, wheth- 
commuity presents over every new country, and era person collecting 4 quantity of the sumac 
take another deep draft of its invigorating moun- | berries, and drying them thoroughly, could dispose 
tain breezes, we threw aside our gloves ahd put | of them here ata price sufficient to indemnify 
on our frock again, and whistle to our team to go | him for his labor ? hat, in fact, is sumac worth 
aheac.— New England Farmer. | per pound, or per hundred weight? Is the pro- 
_ | duce of the American sumac equal to that from 
other countries? By the bye, there is another 
Interesting Experiments in Farming. most interesting production of some of our mid- 
James W. ‘lnomson, M. D., Cor. Sec. Ag. So- | dle states, which, we think, ought to afford a source 
ciety :—Although I am not what might be called a of profit, namely, the wax procured from the myr- 
practical farmer, not having had the time to de- tle berry. This is of a beautiful greenisy color, 
vote to it that I couid have wished, yet having | and possesses great solidity, being, on this account, 
done something in that line for a considerable | much used by the poor for adding to tallow to im- 
number of years,1 feel a freedom in submitting a | prove candies. Should there be a fair price offer- 
few experiments in the raising of produce, which | ed for this article, its collection would afford prof- 
may be improved upon by those better calculated, | itable employment to hundreds of poor persons.— 
have more time, end are more devoted to the busi- Can any one tell us what price the wax of the myr- 
ness of farming than lam. But to proceed to the | tle would command ? LNQuinER. 
experiments. Havin purchased a small tract of -—Farmer's Cabinet. 
poor land, near Wilmington, Delaware, which | 
was overrun with the Daisy, (or Richardson’s | CURING CLOVER HAY, 
Pink,) and wishing to eradicate that pernicious | There prevails with many farmers 4 strong pre- 
weed as early as possible, I determined to work the | judice against clover hay ; and indeed in the con- 
ground hard, by a quick rotation of crops, taking | dition in which it usually is found it is a very 





Value of Manure. 








care to lime and manure in proportion, After 
progressing in this way for a few years, it occured 
to me that it might be worth while to ascertain 
the amount raised, and the value per acre, by the 





coarse miserable fodder, and hardly better than so 
|much brush. Our Northern clover sown on rich- 
ly manured land, and with the small quantity of 
seed commonly applied, makes a rough product: 


mould or sand, of which both in winter and sum-| process I had adopted. ‘The first lot of ten acres | and, as the flowers and seeds are generally shaken 


| was treated as follows. In the fall 1 put on twen- 


off in the makivg, it contains little nutriment, and 


cover ; and using this without covering, or cover- | ty-six loads of larn-yard manure to the acre, | is searcely fit for other purposes than litter. ‘The 
ing it with litter, great amount of the most valua- | spread itevenly, and ploughed it in ; after wluch | southern clover is of a smaller growth; and on 


rmnites @ substances, They inay be spread with great ad- 
fem. vantage upon your grass lands; but they are still 
uaned letter placed upon your compost heap. 

ec Pe We have seen an excellent arrangement on the 
mw part of two or three farmers for ming manure, 
sme) ;, and especially the liquid portions, ‘They daily 
tage. spread the back part of their cow stables with 
ils, 

Rawr wer they keep a sufficient supply at hand under 
raora ie 

persevet 

that have ble manure is saved, 










mn minute 


mely sub- 
Ve should 
nemoradle 


We have thrown out these hints, not thinking 
totreat the subject fully, or philosophically ; but 


it was well harrowed, and so Jeft until spring, when | 


| it was again twice harrowed ; the last time cross- 
| wise. It was then run out as near north and south 


rater with a view to put other minds to consider- | as the field would admit off and planted iu drills, 


ug What can and What ought to be done. In vew | as follows, the first two rows three feet apatt, the | 


countries, where the accumulations of vegetable | third row seven feet ; the next three feet, and so 


sonret ni ; 

he poss matter have been gathering for centuries, and have 

ag? remained on the surface untouched, there is no 

4° which occasion at present for the use of auy manures,— 
) u 










y be crea 
at position 
re its pe 
tains te 
its fertiulfe 
pets the ek 
yp htivation s 
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on, alternately through the field. ‘The object in 
planting every other row seven feet apart, was, 
that it might have all the advantage of sun and 


Tie soil is already full and needs rather to be ex- | air—but not wishing to lose too much ground, by 


hausted than replenished, But itis not so with 
our old soils. We cannot get alung without ma- 
hure. The geme, the vegetable pabulum, must be 
‘w)pied. We have,as Dr. Dana says, the plates, 
wut the requirey to be filled. We might sit down 
‘table covered with the richest porclain or 
“isished and embossed gold ; but if the dishes 
we empty, we should starve as certainly at such a 


» saving at ' 
es gprs ry us at a naked board. Dr. Dana is likewise 
te care! af opinion, in which Professor Hitchcock con- 





“urs that the earthy constituents of the soil are 


ether tom inatter : : y 
oy {ustenet ‘ee of comparatively Jittle moment, provided 
heap. “Ways of course that they exist in commixture 






il, perhaps 
a] W ith out 


tnd are sufficiently retentive of moisture. That 


© Fecurto the, former illustration, it is of little 
OF HO Conn 


esse nti in j ‘ 
i) have eee Mf or whether the table at which we sit 
our hal 1 be plain deal, oaken, or mahogony ; the 
" 





Main poin 
" appears constantly. In our disdained and 


I 3 hard suil crops iona j 
ce a" Pgh t are oecasionally produced, whic 

: by | he iy thing, which even the fertile ahcece’ 
aces bushete hy display. One hundred and. thirty 
eating Motith eae tt Were raised upon an acre in,Ply- 
eg teh arpif Forty bushels of rye, ninety-six 
ansideral Ava oats, fifty-five bushels of wheat,,one 
th a cat dred eke of carrots, more thad pine hun- 
and excl ©'s of rita baga, seven luudred bushels 





0 
fovatoes, and more than four tons of hay have 


planting so wide apart, | planted a row of pota- 
toes in each seven foot space—the produce as fol- 
lows: 500 bushels corn, .at GO cents, $300; and 
500 bushels potatues, sold at 50 cents, (exclusive 


of small ones,) $250. The corn was cut off in the | 
fall, and shocked in the field, and the ground sown | 


with wheat, (except where the shocks stood,) 
which was sown in the spring with millet. The 
produce was 300 bushels wheat, at $1.10 cents, 
$330, Millet, 4 tons. with the seed, worth $16 
per ton, $64, Directly after harvest the wheat 
stubble was ploughed in, and part of the field 


that account makes a much better forage. Indee«| 
clover hay, when well cured, is very inuch liked 
by cattle, whom we must allow to be pretty fair 
judges in the case of what is good for them; and 
no long feed, that can be given to cows, will make 
| more on better milk. One of the best milk-men 
in the neighborhood of Boston speaks of it in the 
| bigest terins ; and, in his mode of curing, prefers 
|it toany other hay. Clover when mixed with 
‘other hay in market, for the reason only we be- 
lieve that horses taken in at the livery stables, wil! 
eat more of it than of the Herd’s grass, cut afie: 
itis dead ripe, and so coarse and hard that the 
mastication of even a small quantity is likely to 
employ all the time the poor tired horse has to 
spare trom his sleep; andarack full of it, like the 
show pickles and pound cake at taverns, is liable 
to stand by for some time and to serve many a 
guest. We consider clover Lay, when well saved 
as some of the best» hay which can be grown ; 
highly palatable and containing an abundant nu- 
triment ; but its value greatly depends on the mode 


sown with turneps ; the our part with buckwheat | of curing. 

—produce 200 bushels buckwheat, which wassold| Some fartners have cut it in the morning, and 
at 50 cents, $100 ; and 600 bushels tnrneps, fed to after a warm day laye carried it in the afternoon 
the cattle, at say 25 cents per bushel, $150; in all,’ of the same day, and by a very liberal salting have 
| $1194, independent of stuaw, fodder, &c, ‘The| saved it well. But the practice of other farmers 
field was then manured, and laid down in wheat,| is we believe a much preferable mode, We know 
and sown with grass seed, The next experiment | several cases in which it has proved entirely satis- 
was on an adjojning lotef ten and a half acres, factory; and we shall proceed to describe it,— 
manured aud tilled, asthe first; und planted in’ They cut it in good weather, and when it is dry. 
rows five feet apart one way, and two feet the oth- They scarcely spread or stir jt at all. At night of 
er, and not exceeding three stalks.in the hill, more the day og which it is cut, they put it into cocks 
frequently one and two; produce eighty bushels | of a good size, and there let it.remain two or three 
to. the acre, at 75. cents per bushel, $130. The | days rain.or shine. When well made in this way, 
next spriug it was ploughed, and planted in pota-| which is easily determined by a practised band, on 





oes, in rows six feet apart, and manured im the |a pleasant day ‘in the morning they turn over the 
row. I then struck out betweer,the rows of pota-| cocks and open them slightly, and then carry it in, 
toes, and planed corn two feet apart as above—-the | giving it avery Jitile sprinkling of salt. One great 
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object is to avoid by much stirring the shaking off | the officers were too quick for him, and he was 
of the heads,» Thus cured they regard it among | pinned on the other side. 


the most valuable bay which they get. We have | 


known the game plan pursued by one of the best | had married five wives, arid had not gotthe right 
farmers in western New York with all his hay |oneyet. He was remanded for farther examina+ 
crop. "The Deerfield farmers of late years dry | tion—N. Y. Cou. 


—— 








On being taken to the police office, he said he 





their hay in the sun much iess than formerly, and | 


7 —— 





they believe to their great benefit. In all cases 
however the most serupulous care must be obser- 
ved to rid thé.hay from all wetness of dew or rain. 
—WNV. E. Farmer. 


BURDON'S EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 








Yellow Rosin, the size of a hen’s egg, to be ‘at the New Steam Grist Mill in this town, which 


melted in an earthen pot over a slow fire, to which | 
add the same quantity of beeswax. When melt- 
ed, add half a pound of hog’s lard, and when that 
is dissolved add two ounces of honey and half a 


pound of common, turpentine, and keep gently respects different from any now in operation in this 


boiling a few minutes, stirring all jhe time. Take | 
it off the fire, and when it has cooled a little, stir m- | 
to it two ounces of verdigris finely powdered, | 


then give the whole afew minutes gentle boiling, the way it turns out the meal is not slow. Only 


anc pour through a seive for use. Nothing takes 
fire out of a burn or scald in human flesh so soon 
as this eintment. 

I would suggest, that no store in a newly settled 
district ought to be without a plentiful supply of 
the above ointment for sale; it is equally good 
for cuts and bruises and putrefying sores, and 
might be denominated with propriety, the universal 
remedy.— Farmers’ Cabinet. 

James PEpDDER. 





Tuck In Your RUFFLE.—“ We have a few nails 
to make,” said a blacksmith to his son as he come | 
from schoo! at 12 o’clock. Thomas tucked in his 
ruffle and took off bis coat, and was a blacksmith 
till he earned his dinner, and eat it with a good 
relish, “Put out your ruffle, Thonias, it is scliool- 
time now,” said the father, This is the picture | 
of the day ; but it would answer just.as well for a 
good many others. Thomas expected it; and was 
as happy with his ruffle tucked in, as his mates at 
their playees , 

It woukl be no bad notion, “in these hard 
times” for many a young man fo tuck in his ruffles, 
and swing an axe, or hold a plough, or make a 





vail—for many a young man, whose expectation | too by men who have no earthly claim on the 
of riches from the gains of trade are sadly disap- | charity of the publishers, and who can much bet- 
pointed to earn a living in some calling which the | ter afford-than he, can to disburse the money— | 


Summary. 








New Sream Grist Mitt.—We have received 
with great pleasure, a piece of bread (and what 
Editor wouldn’t ?) baked from the first grist ground 





has just gone into operation. Success to the en- 
terprise. 
This mill is worth looking at, as it is in many 


vicinity. Thestones are only two feet in diameter, 
driven by a 15 horse power Steam Engine—and 


one run of stones is, as yet, in operation. 





Hay. The hay harvest is now nearly over, and 
an excellent crop we have had. Hay is now sell- 
ing from five to six dollars per ton. 





Graturrous ADVERTISEMENT.-—Every bedy 
knows, or ought to know, that the publishing busi- 
ness is one of large expense—employing a great 
number of persons, and extensive capital, that 
every paragraph set costs a certain sum of money 
in the composition, or setting up the type, and oc- 
cupies a certain space which ought to yield a pro- 
portion of income to the proprietors, Every body 
must know, too, that the main source of this income 
is the portion of the sheet devoted to advertise- 
ments, aud that to ask the gratuitous insertion, of 
ap advertisement, or of a communication, or an 
editorial notice, to serve inthe place of one, is lit- 
erally asking the publisher to incur an expense of 
a dollar or more without making him a farthing 
in return. It is to all intents and purposes asking 
him fo take a sum of money from his pocket and 
present it to the applicant. Yet this thing is done 
every day and many times every day; and that 


see except persons or cat A : 
while he heard some Se title baeratting . 
supposed, coming towards eae be 
merrily. It came within a few pee 
stopped. He said it looked lik human be; 
covered with black hair,” oe ibe size being, 
brother, who was six or n years old, Hj hia 
was some little distance off and he was y 2 
frightened, He, however, got his gun, a Ze 
the animal, bat trembled so that he could * 
it still, The strange animal, just as his gun 
off, step 
ling as before. The father said the 
home very much frightened, and that a se A ape 
times during the afiernoon, when thinkin slican 
the animal he had seen, he would, to es i ow 
words, ‘ burst out a erying.’ . 
Making due allowance for Sigbia and conse. 
quent exaggeration, av animal ngular , 
ance has dottbtless been seen. What a“ 
whence it came, is of course yet & mystery 
From the description, if an ourang out : Here 
known to be in the country, we might think this 
to be it. As no stich animal is known, (wit 
vouching for ‘the correctness of the 


shall leave the reader to goulee re, or for 





himself, what it is. For of a’name 
ever, we will call the “strange dblinaP Tere 
ling Wild Boy of the,Woods. git ote 


The heaviest Wheat and Rye crop, perhaps ev- 


er taken in this county, has been gathered within 
the last fortnight—in good order—plump anid well 
filled. ‘The Grass crop is also good. Tlie Cor 
crop, Which at the outset was very promising, has 
been seriously injured in some of the coun- 
ty from a long prevailing drought. In the south 
and southwest portion of the county it will be an 
entire failure. Many of our farmers in Warwick 
—the southern part of. Minisink—and in Sussex 
Co., N. J., are now engaged in cutting itup. The 
Oat, Potatoe, and Buckwheat crops hice suffered 
severely from like causes. In the other gections 
of the county, where the drought has not been so 
severely felt, the Corn crop particularly is very 
promising.— Goshen (.V. Y.) Republican 





Onto Iron Worxs.—The Scioto Iron Furnace * 


(Scioto co.) is the oldest establishment of the kind 
in that region. There are, says the Cleveland 





Herald, with a scope of only twenty miles east- 


world honors less but pays better—some humble | without adverting to the fact that the object of the | ward from this, about 40 other furnaces, all on 
occupation, which while it holds out no delusive | advertisement or cotmunication, is to promote | the Obio side, occupying a country which was 


hope of immense wealth by a single speculation, 
assures him of competent food and raiment. 

We would here recommend Agriculture, in a 
special manner. Not such farming as consists 
in first running in debt for lands and mortgaging 
them back for payment ; and then borrowing inon- 


their interest, and not that of the publisher.— 
There are scores of persons would never dream of 
walking into a tailor’s shop and asking for the gift 
of a waistcoat, or into a hatter’s shop and begging 
to be favored free gratis, with a hat, yet can see no 
impropriety in calling upon a publisher for the 





ev to put up fine buildings, and then biring men 
to carry on the farm. No! this is not the way.— 
Butlay your own shoulder to the wheel—tuck in 
your ruffle, and earn your bread by the sweat of 
your brow, It will be the sweetest you ever ate. 
—Franklin Farmer. 





Tue May wits Five Wives.—A man named 
Thomas Doyle was arrested on a charge of biga- 
my. It appeared from the affidavits made in the 
case, that in February last the accused was marri- 
ed to a girl named Eliza Kegan. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Dr. Varella, in the 
presence of the witness who made the affidavit.— 
In April’again, being tired of his new spouse, he 
wooed and won Miss Mary Church, to whom he 
was linked by the Rev. Dr. Danaha. He managed 
te escape undiscovered in his roguery until a few 
weeks since, when ang detected, the complaint 
was made. Yesterday he arrived from Albany, 
and notice of that fact having been sent to the po- 
lice office, officers were despatched to his_resi- 
dence in Greenwich street. The prisoner having 
received warning of his situation, jumped from 
the third story window, on the roof of a two story 
rear building. The inmates of the house coaxed 
him to come in, and just as he was getting in the 
second story window, one of the officers seized 


gratnitous announcement of a course of lectures, 
or a patent fly-trap, or any other notion, in the 
bringing of which before the public they happen 
to have an interest.—JV. Y. Com. Adv. 





The following curious tale, evidently designed 
| to tickle the ears of the marvellous, is copied from 
|the Montrose Pa. Spectator :— 


thing like a year ago there was considerable talk 
about a strange animal, said to have been seen in 
the south-western part of Bridgewater. Although 
the individual who described the animal persisted 
lin declaring that he had seen: it, and was at first 
considerably frightened at it, the story was heard 
and looked upov more as food for the marvellous, 
than as having any foundation in fact.. He repre- 
sented the animal, as we have it through a third 
person, as having the appearance of a child seven 
or eight years old, though somewhat slimmer, and 
covered entirely with hair. He saw it, while pick- 








not cateh it. 


| ‘The same or a similar looking animal was seen | Jearn that the expedition will soon 
him by the collar. After a violent struggle, he in Silver Lake Township, about two weeks since, | ters under favorable circumstance 


T'he Whistling Wild Boy of the Woods.—Some- 


ing berries, walking toward Lim erect, and whist- 
ling like a person. After recovering froin the | off with planks to save them, but were U» 
fright, he is-said to have pursued it; but it ran off } 
with such speed, whistling as it went, that he could 


‘once thought to be of little value, excepting @s 
huntiog ground. The charcoal in that region, tt 
is believed, must soon be substituted, Each fur- 
‘nance employs about 70 persons. The Scioto 
| makes 20,000 tons»pig annually, 


| Sometruinc New.—A writer in the United 
States Gazette, says that Cayenne Peppers, mire 
| with Indian meal, is exce'lent food for turkies— 

The Turkies raised by this. process are more liar 

dy, less liable to perish from the cold storws anil 
| wet weather, and acquire their growth at an earli- 
er period, than those that are reared upon the or- 
dinary food, 

SHockine TO RELATE.—At Poeasset, a ent 
time since, Mr, Jabez Burgess, accompanied J 
| his little.son, about. nine years of age, *aving 4°"" 
on board of a vessel for the purpose of boating ® 
shore brick, loaded his boat so. deep, that on 
turning, the water came over the side of the boat, 
and she immediately sunk, leaving: Mr. Burges 
/and his son to save their lives, if possible, by wT 
‘ining totheshore. The boy being young, an f 
able to swim, entreated his father to rescue ue 
nor let him sink ; and the father, by exerting, ‘eo 
self to save his son, was thus doomed to sit i 
gether with his beloved boy, no more to rise, a 
‘the shrieks and heart-rending eries of — 
sufferer. Several men standiug on the shore, “ 








effect their safety — Providence Courier. 


—We are happy ® 
Exerorixe Exespiriox.—We ave our, ¥ 


s for acientifie 


; : r 
flung himself from the officer’s grasp, and fell by a boy some sixteen years old. We had the| purposes, although yuuch reduced in the yor 


backward to the ground in the yard. 


' Somme story from the father of the boy, in his absence, of persons and sizeof the flag s ‘ 
clothes lines stretched across the yard broke his and afterward fromthe boy. bimselfi .The bey | can says, two pilot boats have been gosta ow 


hip. The A We 


fall, and he landed safely on his feet without hav-| was sent to work in the back woods near the New) should think these the very articles requ 


ing received the slightest injury, He then sprang 
up and scrambled over a fence ten feet high, but 





York State line. He took with him a gun, and ing-to their light draft of water and Runes ihe 
"was told by bis futher to shout any thing he might ties as sea boats. We hope the result 


behind a tree, and then ran off, whist. 


or 
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compilation of ‘valuable charts of places littte | meet with a book that is well worth its cost, We 


nown, if nothing more, as we believe there are if ' : ah 
en = ~ ~ - a jae artic diisoeers heartily recommend Mr, Whitman’s book to the 


eds ¥- eaey isk Visite in“ Albe _will not throw it aside because it has no tale of 

te ants, (Va.Ipnd ofierin g only $ 1 Pe: wa sorrow or story of love to give it interest. J.C. 

el for wheat. al ' EES SE _ 
Wheat was selling “at Cincinnati on the 23d at | =‘ The sick are all taking Goelick’s Matchless Sana- 

$1 per bushel ; Millers were offering but 75 cents tive, which is astonishing the world with its mighty 

for large crops. Frowr sold for $5 to 5 25. ‘ vietories over fearful diseases. . 














——— 





We understand ox the Executive Gayettimens ‘ MARRIED, 
of this State are taking measures to have every Ty this town, on Thursday evening last, by Rev. 
thing in readiness toto ran the N, E, Boundary | Charles C, Burr, Mr. Ferpinanp 8. Ricnakys to 
line, according to the treaty of 83, on the first of 


Th Miss Carouge M. Fow te. 
next month. We suppose the course taken wi In Belfast, Mr. G. W. Clark, of Cahawba, Alaba- 


be lo appoint Commissioners to proceed to run the | ma, to Miss Mary E. Russ. 


ine. if they meet with no resistance from the | , : 
weit) siithibitiee. well abd good ; if they do, a Mr. Reuben Blake to Miss Jane New 
peasures-will be taken to protect the commission- 
ers by & pret military vide Pamede tg the | ~ . aon — 
the Adjutant General has been invit- ’ 
afteption of 4 In this town, on the 30th ult. Mr. Moses H. Rol- 
eee lins, aged 61, formerly of Loudon, N. H. 
In Middleboro’, Mass. on the 19th ult. Mr. Livy 
Morton, formerly of Winthrop, aged 78. 
In Sidney, on the 30th ult., Miss Sarah J. Law- 
nce, aged 20 years and 7 months. 


_- = 











Ma. Epiror,—Will you allow me space for a |, 
few words in your columns, though they have no- | 
thing to do with whiggism, conservatism, nor Loco- 
focoism. 2 | 

I noticed, in yourJast. paper, the advertisement | red Tons English Hay. 
of the “ Young Ladies’ Aid,” by Glazier, Masters, #allowell, dugust 6, 1538. 
& o., and I cannot help inviting the attention of | ili 
ont Sa Laue Me m PaRRA?, VOrbhy, gf, their The subscriber having lived in the State of New 
careful attention, It is from the pen of the Rey. / York and acquainted with their method of cradling 
Mr. Whitman, of Portland, and written with the grain, has obtained a sample of their Cradles with 
plain, good sense, and honest sincerity which char- | * late improvement, and has opened a shop at Kent’s 


; , Hill, Readfield, for the manufacture of the same.— 
acterize the productions of that gentleman. "These Cradles are decidedly superior to any thing 


I do not recommend it for its beauty or brilliancy | of the kind in the New England States, being of 
of style, nor for its elegance of illustration—these | simple and durable construction, and lightand easy 


‘ : el ; +,q to work with. Those in want of the article can be 
punts were evidently not in the author's mnie a plied, and further information given, by calling 


when he wrote. It is nota pretty book, to be ad-| on the subscriber at Kent's Hill, or at PRESCOTT 
mired—nor an amusing book, to make you laugh— | & WOOD'S Hard Ware and Stove establishment, 
nor a pathetic book, to. make you cry—nor a ro-| Hallowell: * WM. H. WOODFORD. 

| July 28, 1838. 5w2)d 
mantic book, to make you forget your dinner or) 00° 0 


your sleep—but it is something far better and high- | Gault’s Churns, Wilder's Rakes 
er than this—it has a nobler purpose and a holier} apg Quaker Cheese Presses, 








Hay---Hay. 





A. H. HOWARD. 
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% Notice to Farmers. 





attention of our young ladies, and trust that they 


The subscriber wishes to purehase Four Hund- | 


Marsh’s ‘Superior 








| PATENT TRUSS. 

. These Trusses are constructed in many particulars 
on an entirely new plan, and their advantages over 
all other ‘Trusses, have been attested not only by 
the most respectable of the Medical Faculty, but by 
the actual experiment of those afflicted with the dis- 
ease whieh they are intended to alleviate. The 
‘most emiment Physicians, upon an examination otf 
‘this Truss, are so decided as to its superiority, that 
| they have cheerfully and voluntarily given certifi 
cates to the proprietors to be laid before the public. 
They are adapted to persons of all ages from the in- 
fant of a few weeks old to the aged of fourseore.— 
Certificates of cures, have been given by persons 
‘from 60 to 70 years of age, some of them laboring 
‘men, who have had ruptures from 20 to 30 years 
jgandings and were completely cured by using the 

r 








‘above Trusses, after trying other kinds to no pur- 
| pose. The above Trusses, together with Hull's, 
&c., can be had of SAMUEL ADAMS, 

| 20 Druggist—Hallowell, Me. 

| WOOL—WOOL. 


| ‘Cash will be paid by A. F. PALMER & Co, No. 


|3, Kennebec Row, for a few thousand pounds of 


| FLEECE WOOL, June 26, 1838.3w 
- AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 
The following Agricultural Touls may be obtain- 
ed on reasonable terms at all times at R. G. LIN 
COLN’S Agricultural Ware House, Hallowell, 
Proveus, of all sizes, 
Do Side-Hill, 








} Manufactured at 
Worcester, 


| Cultivators 
| Drill Machmes, or Seed {| >¥ Rusgies, Nourse, 
| Sowers, Mason, 





Pioveus, of all sizes,—Flagg’s Pattern, to which 
) was awarded the premium last year, by the Kenne- 
bee Ag. Society ‘ 

| Lamson’s Patent Scyke Snaiths. Boothhy’s com’ 
;mon do. Cast Steel Hay forks. Do. do. Grain forks. 
Do. do. Manure forks. Do. do. Shovels. Ames’ 


aim. It is a book which is calculated to give bef- 

ter views of life, and higher notions.of duty, and_ 
a deeper sense of responsibility. It is a book | 
which should be owned and studied by ‘every young | 
lady, that can procure it—not borrowed and read.— | 
The work is divided into six chapters or letters. | 


Ist. The influence of christianity upon the con- | 


Just reccived and for sale at R.G. LINCOLN’S | pack Strapped do. Ames’ Spades. Cast Steel 


Agricultural Warehouse. "| Hoes. Garden .do.,.Plimton’s Steel Plated do 
Hallowell, July 3, 1838. + Plimton’s Common do. Steel Potatodo. Farwell’s 
Ta 7 ae . + Seythes, Kimball's do. Seythe Stones. Darly’s 
VALU ARLE FAMILY MEDICINES. Rifles. Sickles. Grain Seives, &e. Ke. r 
Dr. Relfe’s Pills and drops. Dumfries’ Eve Was) Also, Woodford’s Improved New York Cradles. 
ter, &c. Corn Plaster. Harrison’s Reme’y forthe) June 12, 1838. 44c19f 
Piles, Cough Pills, and Pristaltic Lozenges, together |; ——-—+-— —~— eines 





Ss. R. FELKER 


dition of females: | with the most approved Standard Medicines. 20 


ale ee For Sale by SAMUEL ADAMS, 
2d. The requireménts of christianity at the | Apothecary, Hallowell. 
hand of females. Seni 


oT SHINGLE MILLS, 

Xd. Duty before pleasure. | om : ic, Shi 

tth and ‘St! Che subscriber offers to the public, Shingle Ma- 
bias and oth. Intellectual Improvement. chines, patented by Mr. Cary of Brookfield, Mass., 
b Female Influence. which he can safely say, are superior to any others 
The letter on female influence and its appropri- built in the New-England States; and will furnish 


: , : shasers on short notice, jointing wheels 
ate sphere a Sines them to pure » J g 
Pe or eains matiy excellent thoughts upon ,and saws with them. All such as wish to purchase 


ne various movements of the. times—and_ the au- , will do well to call and examine. 
thor’s remarks upon tue influence of females in the | CHARLES HALE. 
Sunday school, and the spirit in which they should) stor innany Mie, Shes ters Sere a 


“ngage in the duties of the school, deserve the | POW DER. 
faithful consideration of all, who take upon. them- | _ 30 Casks prime Powder suitable for sporting or 


selves the office. and responsibility of Sunday. blasting Rocks, for sale cheap by 
: ' y| , 
Seicol tuokeetee: | A. B. & P. MORTON. 


“While I wish ‘i Hallowell, July 10, 1838. 
we L wish,” says Mr. Whitman, “that every | > tne os 

ew. lady might find it convenient and might | DYE STUFFS. 

ies th to engage in this work, I would say, f> 9 eae 80k, Eh i % ted of: ye 
et D0 young lady, tp saeceived a large Stock o e Wood and Dye 
love ioe 8 ise engage 1A. Mt, unless, she has a. Stuffs of yery superior qualit renting which are 
wish bi Piritual things, a desire to, do. good; a} Logwood, Campeachy. Do. do. ground. Do, 
"ish herself’ to understand aud walk according to, St. Domingo. Do. do, ground. Ground Camwood. 
the great truths which she is to teach, unless she is Fustic. Do. Ground. icaragua. Redwood. Do. 


Willing ; : , ground, Brazil Wood, ground. Extract Logwood. 
: ay forego some. gratification far her-duties,!Tumeric. Red Sindete Alum. Blue Vitriol. 

‘0 attend: the meetings of teachers, and| Aqua Fortis. Oil Vitriol. Muriatic Acid. _Cop- 
Pursue the studies of her exercises.’”*> peras.  Cudbear. French Berries. Fig. Blue. 

















In ; . in Tin, Bengal Indigo. illa do. 
was iti days, when there is 80, much. of vile, —. Dareeaae Machion, be. f RA 
ed on. the community, it is.refreshing to| Hallowell, August, 1838. 51 


| Hallowell, June 234, 1838. 


| PAUL STICKNEY _ 


' 





Has on hand a large and extensive assortment o 
 Broadeloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Velyets and 
Vestings. Also, a large assortment of ready made 
Garments. Garments cut and made in a ‘genteel 
aad fashionable style, and warranted to fit. 


i> Gentlemen wishing topurchase for cash will 
find it to their advantage to call at this establishment. 
Llallowell, Feb’y. 17, 1838 ~ 


Hiousehold Utensils. 


| Iron bound Wash Tubs: Wooden bound do. do, 
'Keelers. Churns. Hard Pine Milk Pails. Paint- 
/ed do. do, WashBoards. Chopping Trays. Glass 
| Lanterns, Do. Lamps. Brass Kettles. Hang 
Fry Pans. “Long Handled do. Fancy Bellowsf 
/Common do. — Brass head Fancy Dogs. “Grid Irons. 
Sad Irons. Together with a general assortment o. 
Crockery Ware, Yor sale by R.G. LINCOLN. 

| Also, Patent Spinning Wheels. 











Has just received, in addition to his former stock 
of TS & SHOES, 1000 pairs of Ladies’ Kid 
| Suppers, of various qualities, which will be sold 
| unusually low for Cash.—Also, Walker's No. 10 
| thread—morocco, kid and binding skins, &c. Ke. 
| (C7? Purchasers are respectfully invited to cal] 
| and-éxamine for. themselves, 

Hallowell, June 14, 1838. 


Salzratu «. 


20 Casks for sale by A. F, PALMER & Co. 
| March 1, 1838. 29 
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From the Chronicle. 4 

Mr..Hotxes.—Rather more than a year ago, I 
heard a clergyman attempt, in his sermon, to prove, 
that it did not rain previous to the deluge, and con- 
sequently the rainbow was not seen till after it.— 
I thought differently, and arranged some of my ideas 
in the following manner. If you please to ChPeni- 
cle them, you have permission from your friend 


MIMOSA, |Sqyuare 


‘‘ Neither shall there any more be a flood to Weés- 
troy the earth.’’—Genesis 9th Chap. 11th Verse: 








; 


lis rage was spent—when bade to lave 
The dark and sin-stained globe, 

It swept, before its cleansingiwave, | 
The earth's. polluted robe. | 


Twas o’er, long past—in beauty lay, , | 


Beneath the sunbeams’ glow, 
All smiling in the arms of day, 
Each quiet vale below. 


In solemn grandeur reared aloft, 
The Mount, its towering crest ; 

To give, upon its bosom soft, 

rt Sacred vessel rest. 


From his diluvian retreat 
Looked forth, with timid eye, 
Our second sire, and viewed the sweet, 
‘And cheerful earth and sky. 


A dreadful calm was all around, 
An awful silence reigned ; , 
Man shrunk from stillness so profound, 
His former covert gained. 


But, from his habitation high, 
This terror God had ‘seen, 

And to the lone abode drew nigh 
In majesty serene. 


And lightly beat man’s sinking heart 
To hear Jehovah's voice, 

That bade each lurking fear depart, 
His fainting soul rejoice. 


‘Upon this renovated land, 
Go forth,” JeHiovali said ; 

For now, by my directing hand, 
Is retribution stayed. 

Go, people earth, nor ever fear 
The waters’ wasting power ; 

I leave a pledge of merey here, 
Behind each fresh'ning shower. 


. And lo, by Mercy’s finger bent, 

Appeared the radient bow— 

‘ Ye know the raging storm is spent, 
When ye perceive its glow.’ 

Man saw, the, brilliant hues extend 
Across the coticave vast ; 

The same that now their glories bend, 
When summer rain is past ; 


The same that arelied their splendors ocr 
The earth's primeval race, 
‘To chase the flying clouds before 


| ploy by the prostration of business in New Eng- 


‘cing his wife and.younger children. with a 


| mended—any thing ir his line to pay. for staying 
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land.in wad he formed the design of taking his 
two éldest boys and setting off for this on 
foot. With him, to design was to execute. Pla-' 


lation, he started on the 18th of May, with ta 
sons, One “aged 9 years, the other 6, without a 
centof money in his pocket, and with no other 
availables than a knapsack of clothes and provis- 
jon’ and a carpenter's stee] square. The first day, 
he entered Rhode Island, where he sold his 
for “a quarter dollar and four pence ha’ 

pny,” which procured them something to eat 
and lodging. The next day, after reaching 25 
miles by the middle of the afternoon, they Ropped 
ata farm house, where Mr. P. inquired if they 
didu’t want some odd jobs of carpentering done,— 
shelves put up—windows tightened or loosened— 
doors hung or repaired—hen coops made—roof 


over pight? Certainly, was the reply ; come in 

ll set you to work. So well satisfied was 
the farmer with his services, that ol parting next 
morning he filled his knapsack with provisions to 
last through the day. 

That afternoon he stopped in like manner and 
met with the same reception; and thus’ he con- 
tinued all the way to Buffalo, on lake Erie.— 
Sometimes, in rainy. weather, he would remain a 
day with his host, and on two or three occasions 
received a few shillings for his work; but the 
whole amount, added together, of money that 
‘came into his hands upto the time of bis arrival 
at Chicago, did not amount to five dollars, On 
reaching the Erie canai he endeavored to work 
a pareage for his boys by driving the horses him- 
self; but finding this would not keep him in food, 
he left the caual, and resumed the pedestrian 
journey. On arriving at Buffalo, his offer to 
work his to Detroit was readily accepted, 
and upon landing at the latter place each resum- 
ed his tramp with great cheerfulness. In passing 
over the, prairies of Michigan, they one day at- 
tracted the notice of a company of stage passen- 
gers, who insisted upon giving the boys a lift, and 
they accordingly took them, on ten miles to the 
dining house, where they also gave them din- 
ner and made up for them a conttibution of 62 1-2 
cents. Finding laborers in great. demand in this 
state, our accommodating pedestrian, worked one 
(lay at mowing, for which he got $1,50, and on 
another day, though anxious to “get on,” he 
stopped to lay abarn floor. Yet all hisreceipts up 
to his entering Chicago, as before stated did not 
amount to five dollars, At Chicago he worked a 
week, by which his purse was so far replenished 
as to enable him to reach here much sooner than 
he left Massachusetts. 

He arrived in Peoria onthe 15th of July, hav- 
ing walked with. his. boys upwards of one thous- 
and miles, without once appealing to the sympa- 
thies of the benevolent, fora shilling, and accept- 
ing of nothing, save his acquiescence in the stage 
contribution to his boys, without rendering what 
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AVE STONES 
would inform the public that Je 
continues to carry omthe Stone Cutting business « 

the foot of Winthrop st—on’ 
ain St.) where he keeps a very 
large assortment of stone—consisting of the ‘beaut 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomasion 


Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &c. &e, 


He would only say to those individuals who wish” 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb Tx 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they» will call ani. 
examine the chance of selecting among about |\))_ 
feet of stone—some almoat, if not quite equal to the 
Italian White Marble—also his we 
manship, after more than a doz 
—if he cannot give as good. sa ay. 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he wi 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for ther 
le. His shop will readily be found by its open 
front, finished monuments; &c. im sight. To com, 

anies who unite to purchase any of the above, s 
iberal discount will be made. 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.—-All ondéts 
promptly attended to; and all kinds of sculpture 
stone done at short notice. 


troub 


Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. 
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The valuable Farm on whieli the subscribernow 
on the County Roal 
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The sun’s returning face. 


‘A token of my faithfulness 
To all succeeding time,’— 
A crown of holy love was this 
Above a wreck of crime. , 
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_ . YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 
The following interesting account is copied 
from an Illinois paper,the Peoria Register of the 
12th August: 


Old Massachusetts forever.—An emmigrant 
trom Massachussetts, of middle age, and very re- 
spectable appearance, stepped into our office ac- 
companied by his son, about 9yyears olds on 
Monday. We learned from him that he had ar- 
rived in our country about a month ‘ago, after ore 
of the most adventurous overland jotirniés per- 
haps ever undertaken, We hope*to obtain 4 
him a full relation of his tour, and and im the mean 
er present the reader with the following brief 
outline : t, 

His name is Issaac H. Pratt, of Middlebo- 
rough, Plymouth county, Mass., and a ship car- 
penter by occupation. Having a family of 6.or8 
dependent ebildren solely on bisdaily labor, aud 
being, with hundreds of others, thrown out of em- 





son of the pilgrims, he has too much thrift to | 
sponge, and too much independence to ask or ac- | 
| eepta favor. 


Brooks ‘& Cogswell, merchants. 
hearing his adventures, said that boys who had 


thing, and taking them into his store, presented 
them with a suit of clothes each. | 

' Soon after his arrival,» Mr. P. said. he must ge 
and lookvat the country and,take,upaclaim. So 
he started off, taking his boys with him, for the 
Kickapoo tract. Here he acknowledged himself 
under many obligations to Clarke D,, Powell, Esq. 
for his kindness in showing him the, country, and 
his, advice as to future operations. He thinks in 
pursuance of his advice, of buying a claim near 
bharleston, 16 miles west of here, and another 
for hisvbrother in the sume. neighborhood, He is 
offereda quarter section of prairie, with a quar- 
ter .of timber half a mile froin it, for ). He 
has seven brothets, all of whom are inelined to 
come here, aud only wait for his’ report of the 
country to make up their minds of the subject, 

: ‘3 Ete 

What a wife should be is beauyful iy .aalingsted 

by a French writer, from which is taken the fol- 








travelled so well as they had done, deserved some- | £ 
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Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees 19 aE: 
without Bees. Price, with Bees 19 then 
Right for,one farm, 
e. .The above Bee 
to four swarms each, in two se 
each apartment contains two 
boxes; the whole house contains seven 
es and four hives—and 1: 
have no oceasion to kill any 
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Portland, containing 
e best of land, and suitatl 
ture, tillage and wood; 
and the whole is well we, 
tered. ‘The buildings-are a one story house, 
thing old, -a barn 62 b 
suituable outbuildings. 
On the day of his arrival he was} state of cultivation, wel 
| Surprised to see in our streets an old Middlebo-| tons of English hay; a 
rough townsman, Mr. Brooks of the firm. of| the best farms im,town for corn 
The latter, on | terms may be 
as it will be sold very low 
Nene ee 


Winthrop, July 23d, 1838. 
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y_30 feet, nearly new, 
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BEES—-BEE HOUSES. 


Price of em 


fifteen dollars; Right 
five dollars; . 

Bees, forty dolla I 
Letters, post paid, will 


New Sharon, March, 1838. 
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